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over education that was characteristic of the times. The goal of the reform of 1598
was to transform the colleges of the university into the Jesuit Colleges which had
become so popular with parents, if not with students, because of the careful supervi-
sion of students, insistence upon attendance, the logical order of studies, and the
examination system that checked on attendance. Henry IV's rules regulated minutely
the order of studies and exercises in the faculty of arts; but the classical study was
largely dry and formal, and the science and mathematics depended upon Aristotle
while the new science of Copernicus and Descartes was rejected or overlooked. A new
and even less fruitful scholasticism was being handed down, having little life, vitality,
or connection with the new cultural trends of the day.
As the French college began to take its traditional form in the sixteenth and
early seventeenth centuries, a distinctive characteristic was the organization of the
students into classes, a word picked up by the humanists from Quintilian and used
influentially by Erasmus in describing the reformed school of St. Paul's in London.
Since that time class in education has come to imply one or all of the following
meanings: a place of meeting for teacher and students (a classroom), a length of time
for lecture or recitation (a class period), a subject to be studied (a Latin class), or a
group of students progressing through school together (the sophomore class). In all
these cases, the meaning centers on some kind of orderly arrangement for teaching and
learning, the ultimate in organized or formal schooling. In France the college typically
was organized into six to eight classes, numbered from the beginning sixth class to the
upper first class which was normally topped with the logic class and the natural
philosophy class.
In general, then, the secondary schools of Europe came to be carefully graded
and divided into classes, with regularly prescribed books to be read in each year. This
process of standardizing the curriculum met the need for a discipline that sprang out
of the humanist desire for meticulous study of the classics and the need for regular-
izing the conduct of education as it expanded, but it has provided educational
reformers ever since with ammunition with which to criticize traditional methods. As
far as the secondary schools were concerned, the age-old struggle of rigidity versus
flexibility in the curriculum was being won during the early modern period by
advocates of rigidity.
Thus, the emergence of the classical secondary school, which crystallized in the
seventeenth century as a training ground for the university, tended to thwart the
modernizing role for Western education. The upper track of the two-track system
fastened upon Western education the classical humanities as the principal badge of
religious scholarship, political superiority, and good breeding and manners. Gentility
could be won indeed by financial success but even more so by the accomplishments
bestowed by a classical education, despite the claims of educational reformers that
modernization rested with scientific studies and vernacular education. Ironically, the
humanist secondary schools which had held out such great promise for reform in the
florescent Renaissance came to be the most traditionalizing of educational forces as
the West struggled to move into the modern world. Their hallmarks were the gym-
nasium in Germany, the lycee and college in France, and the grammar school in
England.
The flexible character of the wandering students of the Middle Ages gave way to